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(All values in U.S. $ million and represent 
period averages unless otherwise indicated) 


1979 1980 1981 Decline in 
Dollar value 
Exchange Rate: U.S. $1.00=CFA 242.72 211.30 2i4I3 1980/1981 


% Change 

(based on CFA 

Statistics 
1980/1981) (a) 


INCOME, PRODUCTION 
GDP at Market Prices 960. : Sz 


Per Capita GDP Market Prices (dols) 350. Sti N/A N/A 
Phosphates exports (million m/t) : De Ze2i. -23.5 
Value 136. 12239 - 9.7 
% export earnings 2 40. N/A N/A 
Coffee exports (m/t) 8,020 N/A N/A 
Value - 23. N/A N/A 
% export earnings ; Ue N/A N/A 
Cocoa exports (m/t) 14,507 N/A N/A 
Value ; 38. N/A N/A 
% export earnings ; ii: N/A N/A 
Cement Clinker Production (m/t) 468,000 602,000 28.6 


Electricity (1,000 kw.) 198,387 307 ,437 353,676 A> 


MONEY AND PRICES (end of year) 
Money Supply (includes currency, 


demand and time deposits) 325.2 343.4 370.1 38.6 
Interest Rates (commercial bank) 
Rates established 1982: Loans 10 percent for priority sector loans; other loans 12.5 
percent 
On time deposit: Rate varies according to term and amount: Minimum 5.50 to 
Maximum 10.50 percent. 
Indices: Consumer Price Index 
African (1970-100) 2336 274.1 324.2(c) 1653 
European (1970-100) ZiZs 236.1 248 .3(c) 5.2 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Net Reserves (end year) 28. Sica N/A N/A 
External Public Debt (disbursed 

and undisbursed) 4 N/A N/A N/A 
Debt Service as Percent of Export 

Earnings 29.4 33.9 61.3 N/A 
Balance of Payments: Current 

Account 291.3 141.2 N/A N/A 
Balance of Trade -274.3 -129.2 N/A N/A 
Exports, FOB 251.2 428.1 N/A N/A 

U.S. Share: U.S. statistics 3.5 17 10 -41.2 
Imports, FOB 52559 531435 N/A N/A 

U.S. Share: U.S. statistics 19.3 19.1 24 2567 


(a) Percentage change calculated in CFA to avoid distortions caused by varying exchange 
rate; (b) percentage change calculated in U.S. dollars; (c) as of October, 1981. 


AREA AND POPULATION 

Total Area — 21,850 sq. mi. 

Agricultural Area - 9,652.5 sq. mi. 
Population millions 1981 - 2.49 

Annual percentage growth of population - 2.5 
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SUMMARY: The Togolese economy is based upon subsistence farming and 
the exportation of phosphates, coffee, and cocoa. Climatic conditions 
and export prices are, therefore, the major determinants of Togo's 
economic well-being. 


Weather in Togo has been generally favorable since 1977. Poor rains 
during the flowering season adversely affected coffee and cocoa 
production in 1981 and 1982. Production of other commodities and food 
crops have increased during the past three years. Togo is cooperating 
with numerous international organizations in order to increase its 
agricultural production. Since 26.5 percent of investments for the 
fourth 5-year development plan's priority program (1981-85) are allo- 
cated to agriculture, total production levels are likely to continue to 
increase. 


If adequate markets can be located, Togo's production of phosphates and 
cement clinker should also increase. New facilities at the phosphate 
mines are presently idle due to poor sales of Togo's super-rich 
phosphates. The regional cement clinker factory, CIMAO, has resolved 
many of its technical problems and should receive additional assistance 
from the World Bank that will allow it to operate profitably. When the 
problems for these two industries are resolved, Togo's annual mineral 
production could increase significantly. 


Togo is cooperating with the World Bank and other international 
organizations to find markets for its products and to decrease the 
operating cost of its State enterprises. 


Togo's infrastructure is similarly capable of accommodating more 
activity. A recently constructed thermal power plant can provide 55 
megawatts (MW) of additional electrical power; 650 newly constructed 
luxury hotel rooms and a modern international fair complex await 
potential business representatives and tourists; extensive road repairs 
and enlargements of the port, airport, telephone system, and water 
system are currently underway. 


During 1981 and 1982, there has been a downturn in general business 
activity. The private sector remains prosperous but cross-border trade 
has decreased significantly because of unstable political conditions 
in Ghana and the economic slowdown in Nigeria. 


Togo made most of its industrial and infrastructure investments between 
1976 and 1980. It had hoped that increased revenue from phosphates, 
which quadrupled in price in 1974, would pay the debts incurred by the 
new developments. Phosphate prices declined dramatically in 1975, 
however, and Togo was unable to honor its financial obligations. In 
1979 and, again, in 1981, Togo entered International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
standby arrangements and rescheduled its debts. Togo's IMF financial 
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programs required real decreases in government expenditures and limits 
on domestic credit and external government borrowing. Consequently, 
the economy slowed down and it is estimated that real gross national 
product (GNP) increased by 0.2 percent in 1980 and decreased by 5.9 
percent in 1981. Poor phosphate sales and significantly lower prices 
for coffee and cocoa exports have further aggravated Togo's financial 
difficulties. 


Togo is working hard to resolve its economic difficulties. It is 
diligently negotiating with IMF to work out the terms for resumption 
of its stand-by arrangement which was suspended in early 1982 due to 
revenue shortfalls and larger than planned government expenditures. 
It is also near a final agreement with the World Bank on the terms of 
a U.S. $40 million structural adjustment loan. 


The mounting value of the dollar will make it difficult for American 
imports to maintain their trading position in Togo. Import sales for 
specialized heavy machinery and mining equipment may not greatly 
diminish because of high customer preferences for American brands. 
Sales of used clothing and poultry parts may also remain steady because 
currently only the United States can supply a sufficient quantity of 
these products and because small traders depend on U.S. suppliers for 
credit. It will be difficult to locate markets for other U.S. products 
until foreign competitors adjust their prices to account for the 
dollar's appreciation. 


Business prospects for U.S. contractors and investors, however, are more 
favorable. A U.S. contractor was recently awarded a $3 million U.S. 
Agency for International Development (AID) contract to drill 400 wells 
in Togo. Financing has been arranged for a $31.2 million road project 
and for $5.7 million of engineering work on a proposed $400 million 
phosphoric acid plant. U.S. contractors are eligible to submit bids for 
these World Bank projects. Contract awards’ for most other large 
projects, such as the $114 million Mono River hydroelectric dam project, 
will be tied to financing. Since Togo's financial condition would 
preclude it from borrowing on commercial terms until after 1984, most 
new government projects will be financed by aid donors or multilateral 
financial institutions. 


Direct foreign investments offer the best profit opportunities for U.S. 
investors. Togo's liberal investment code offers tax holidays, 
exemption from customs duties, 100 percent foreign ownership, and 
guaranteed repatriation of profits. Togo anticipates that many of the 
projects in its CFA 250 billion fourth 5-year development plan (1981-85) 
will be financed by private investors. Most development plan projects 
should be open to participation by private investors. They include 
petroleum, iron, clay, and salt extraction; pineapple and tomato 
canning; paper production; and ceramics and manufacture of small 
appliances. 
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Finally, U.S. businesses will find Lomé a convenient, comfortable and 
relatively inexpensive city to establish regional marketing offices 
for Africa. Visas are no longer required for U.S. business’ people and 
tourists to visit Togo for less than 90 days. In addition, Togo is 
within driving distance of Lagos, Accra, Cotonou, Niamey, and 
Ouagadougou. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


STRUCTURE OF ECONOMY AND HISTORIC TRENDS: Togo's gross domestic 
product (GDP) exceeded $1 billion for the first time in 1980. An 
estimated 26 percent of 1980's GDP was derived from agriculture; 20.4 
percent from industry, construction, and public works; 11.2 percent 
from government; and 42.4 percent from commerce, transport, and other 
services. Agriculture is much more important to Togo than its 26 
percent share of GDP indicates, since 79 percent of the labor force was 
employed in agriculture in 1980 and an estimated 75 percent of the 
population survives by subsistence farming. An additional 13.9 percent 
of the labor force was employed in commerce, transport, and other 
services; 4.1 percent in government; and 3 percent in industry, 
construction, and public works in 1980. During the period 1975-80, 
merchandise exports averaged $235 million annually with phosphates 
accounting for 41.7 percent of export earnings; cocoa, 17.4 percent; 
coffee, 10 percent; and other commodities, 30.9 percent. Togo's 
1974-80 balance of trade deficits averaged $158 million and current 
account deficits averaged $162 million. During the 1975-80 period, 
Togo experienced slow economic growth and financial disequilibrium due 
to a drop in phosphate production and exports and because of stagnation 
or decline in the production of export crops. Real GDP growth averaged 
close to 3 percent per year during this period. Phosphate exports 
declined appreciably during 1981 and have continued to decline in 1982. 
Coffee and cocoa prices also declined during 1981 and 1982. Cross 
border trade has declined since a January, 1982 coup d'état in Ghana 
and the imposition of new import restrictions by Nigeria in April, 1982. 
Government investments continued to decline in 1981 and 1982 since more 
revenue had to be designated for paying the public debt. According to 
IMF projection, real GDP increased by .2 percent in 1980 and declined 
by 5.9 percent in 1981. 


AGRICULTURE: Adequate weather conditions, provision of technical 
advice and credit to small holders, and assistance from international 
agricultural development projects resulted in increased levels of 
agricultural production during the last three years. The prospects 
for increased output of both food and export crops for the 1980's and 
beyond are good. Annual growth of 3 percent is projected in the 
agricultural sector between 1981 and 1985. 


CASH CROPS: Government statistics for cash crop production are compiled 
for the period of the "Marketing Campaign." The "Marketing Campaign" 
for the cocoa generally runs from October to October and the campaign 
for coffee from December to November. Togolese production statistics 





for cash crops, therefore, vary from export statistics, which are 
based on the calendar year. Cocoa production reached 29,361 tons in 
1971-72, fell to a low of 12,682 tons during the 1978-79 harvest 
season, and increased to 15,335 tons during 1979-80 and 15,994 tons 
for 1980-81. As of March, 1982 the marketing board had purchased 
9,435 tons for the 1981-82 campaign. Coffee production peaked in 
1968-69 with a harvest of 16,581 tons, decreased to 4,700 tons in 
1977-78 and recovered to 6,300 tons in 1978-79. Production in 1979-80 
increased to 10,385 tons, 1980-81 production decreased to 8,878. As 
of March 1982, purchases for the 1981-82 campaign were 3,526 tons. 

A World Bank/French-financed cocoa and coffee program was initiated 
in 1975 to rehabilitate and expand coffee and cocoa production. The 
program has been very successful and the second phase of the project 
has been financed for 1981-85. Coffee and cocoa production should 
continue to rise, and by the early 1990's, production levels should 
match the record levels of the early 1970's. Poor rains during the 
flowering seasons in 1981 and 1982 adversely affected production. 

An anti-smuggling campaign instituted by the new Ghanaian government 
should also decrease the level of Togo's cocoa exports. 


Another World Bank/French program has helped increase Togo's cotton 
production from 4,145 tons in 1977-78 to 12,674 tons in 1978-79 and 
to 20,214 tons in 1979-80. Cotton production for 1980-81 was 23,962 


tons. 


FOOD CROPS: Production of staples during the last three years has 
been good. For 1981, corn production increased 10,000 tons to 138,000 
tons; sorghum-millet production increased 22,000 tons to 138,000 tons; 
yam production increased 187,000 tons to 499,000 tons; and manioc 
production increased 31,000 tons to 407,000 tons. Numerous programs 
to increase food production, adequate extension services, and price 
subsidies for fertilizer and insecticides have operated to substan- 
tially increase Togo's food production since 1978. The Government 
continues to place great emphasis on food production, as 26.5 percent 
of investments for the CFA 250 billion fourth 5-year development plan 
are allocated to rural development. The plan's number one priority is 
to reach self-sufficiency in food production by 1982. Togo has also 
initiated an agrarian reform program that stresses the need for Togolese 
to utilize all suitable land area for agriculture. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING: Phosphates, cement clinker, and State enterprises 
are the major components of Togo's industry and mining sector. 
Production and export of phosphate rock has not increased as expected. 
Production at the regional CIMAO clinker factory is expected to approach 
full capacity, and State enterprises engaged in manufacturing are 
undergoing reforms that should help solve their financial and production 
problems. 





PHOSPHATES: In 1980, Togo's phosphate production capacity increased 
to 3.41 million tons annually with the advent of a fifth production 
line and a phosphate enriching facility. Although prices for phos- 
phates increased by 38 percent in 1980, total sales decreased by 

3.2 percent from 2.99 million tons to 2.89 million tons, and the 
operating costs of the national phosphate company, OTP, increased 
dramatically. In March 1981, OTP's top managers were replaced and 
production was decreased to match sales. The fifth phosphate pro- 


duction line and the enrichment facility are currently idle and 
could easily be reactivated if additional markets are found. In 1981 


the quantity of phosphate exports declined by 24 percent. Exports have 
continued to decline during 1982. Projected 1982 sales of 2 million 
tons are 31 percent less than 1980 sales. Phosphate prices are 
denominated in dollars and appreciation of the dollar will off-set to 
some extent revenue losses due to poor sales. 


CIMAO CEMENT CLINKER: In January 1980, a clinker factory jointly 
owned by the Governments of Togo, Ghana, and Ivory Coast started 
production. The factory is located at Tabligbo, Togo, adjacent to 
a limestone quarry. The $340 million project is supervised by the 
World Bank. Its 1980 production of 468,000 tons was considerably 
below capacity of 1.2 million tons. 1981 production increased to 
602,000 tons. CIMAO's unit production costs are also markedly 
higher than the price of imports. CIMAO clinker is sold at a level 
marginally above import prices, and the company's operating losses 


are equally divided among the three governments. CIMAO expects 
production levels to reach capacity for 1982, which should reduce 
unit costs appreciably. An additional World Bank loan that would 
finance changes at CIMAO that would enable it to operate profitably 
should be approved this year (1982). 


STATE ENTERPRISES: Togo has a moderately developed manufacturing 
sector of about 40 medium-sized firms and an active small-scale 
enterprise and artisanal sector. Most of Togo's sizable industries 
are fully or partly State owned. Many State enterprises have been 
faced with growing financial and operational problems due to cost 
overruns, inadequately trained personnel, and inefficient operations. 
Toz0 is cooperating clusely with the World Bank in order to solve the 
financial and production problems of its State enterprises. Togo's 
highly motivated Ministry of Industry and State Enterprises is ordering 
numerous changes that are expected to improve the performance of 
government companies. About 40 percent of the investments, or $550 
million, under the 1976-80 development plan were made in industry, 
including an oil refinery with an annual capacity of one million tons 
of refined products; a steel mill with an annual capacity of 20,000 
tons of reinforced iron rods; three thermal generating plants with a 
combined capacity of 100 MW; a textile factory; two cotton mills; and 
other investments in tourism and infrastructure. Most of these new 
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facilities are not being utilized to full capacity. The government is 
actively considering closing a number of its state enterprises that may 
not be viable. 


CONSTRUCTION: The construction industry in Togo accounted for 5 percent 
of GDP in 1980 and employed about 4,000 people. Activities and value 
added in this sector doubled between 1975 and 1978, the peak of the 
construction period for projects included in the 1976-80 development 
plan, but declined sharply thereafter as investments slowed down. 

About three-fourths of public works are carried out by foreign 
contractors, the remainder being executed by domestic enterprises 
subcontracting work from foreign firms. Construction activity 

continued to stagnate during 1981 and 1982, but should pick up in 

1983 when work is finally underway for the new World Bank road project. 


ENERGY: Most of Togo's energy requirements are met through imports 
from the Akosambo Dam in Ghana. In 1981, approximately 68 percent of 
Togo's electrical power was imported from Ghana, with the remaining 32 
percent produced from diesel generators throughout the country. Togo's 
1 million ton annual capacity oil refinery, STH, was opened in 1977 and 
has been periodically closed and reopened since then. The refinery 
operated at about one-third capacity in 1979 and 1980 and has been 
since February of 1981. 


thermal power generating plant was completed in January 1979. 
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lant was intended to supply electricity to the local steel 

f bove Togo's importation 
enerating capacity 
domestic demand should exceed the supply available from 


electrical power from Ghana were cut off or reduced 


inery and provide for electrical power need 
E Togo has a ready reserve of 
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COMMERCE AND SERVICES 

Commerce and services make the greatest contribution to Togo's GDP. 
During 1981 and 1982 there has been a downturn in general business 
activity. The private sector remains prosperous, however, and 
continues to provide Togo with a wide variety of consumer goods. 


ROADS: Transport activity has grown steadily with the expansion of the 
port of Lomé and completion of the North/South Unity Highway that runs 
from the port to Togo's northern border with Upper Volta. A recently 
approved $31.2 million World Bank project to repair older sections of 
the Unity Highway will further improve Togo's road network. The trans- 
port system has resulted in increased transit trade, particularly to 
and from Niger, Mali, and Upper Volta. Both Niger and Upper Volta have 
built warehouses in the port zone, and Mali has indicated its intention 
to do the same. 
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PORT: Togo's modern port handled 1.15 million metric tons of merchan- 
dise in 1981, a decrease of 23 percent from 1980. The decrease was 
almost entirely attributable to decreased petroleum imports due to 
closure of Togo's oil refinery in February, 1981. The port is 
equipped for containerized traffic and has a mineral quay with 
pipelines for petroleum products as well as loading facilities for 
cement clinker. A $40 million expansion of the port is now underway, 
which will consist of a second cargo quay designed wholly for 
containerized traffic. Around the port is the 173-acre free port area. 
Surrounding the free port area is the 1,58l-acre port industrial zone. 
Warehousing, assembling, and manufacturing operations can receive 
customs exoneration on imported raw materials and exported finished 
products. The phosphate mine has its own loading/unloading pier down 
the coast at Kpémé. 


AIRPORT: Lomé's airport has been expanded to accommodate larger wide- 
bodied cargo jets. The airpost can currently accommodate DC-10's 

and Boeing 747's. Construction of Togo's second international 

airport at Niamtougou was recently completed. It is capable of handling 
DC-10's and is equipped for night landing and long-range aircraft. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Lomé's telephone network was recently expanded. Phone 
am telex communications have been good since the installation of a 

land station for satellite communication. It is possible to telephone 
the United States directly but there is only one line available and 
delays are sometimes lengthy. 


HOTELS: In 1980, Togo completed construction of two luxury international- 
class hotels in Lomé as part of the Government's effort to make Togo an 
international conference and tourist center. The 400-room, 30-story 
hotel/conference center, the 2 February, is located just across the 
plaza from National Party Headquarters. The 250-room Sarakawa Hotel 

is located on the beach between the city and the port. Occupancy 

rates at Lomé's hotels have improved during the last three years. 

Togo has attracted a number of important conferences and considerable 
efforts have also been undertaken to attract tourists, including the 
opening of two information offices in the United States and the lifting 
of visa requirements for U.S. tourists and business representatives 

who visit Togo for less than 90 days. 


Lomé's $35 million international fair complex was inaugurated in early 
1981. Local officials hope to schedule an African wide international 
fair at the complex in late 1983. 





BANKS: Together with Benin, Ivory Coast, Niger, Senegal, and Upper 
Volta, Togo is a member of the West African Monetary Union (UMOA) 

which was created in 1962. The member countries share the same 
currency, which is issued from a common central bank for the region, 
the Banque Centrale des Etats de l'Afrique de l'Ouest (BCEAO). 

France guarantees the convertibility of the CFA franc into French 
francs under the terms of an agreement between UMOA and France. In 
addition to the Central Bank, Togo's banking system has seven commer- 
cial banks: The Union Togolaise de Banques (UTB), the Banque Togolaise 
de Credit a 1'Industrie (BTCI), the Banque Internationale de 1'Afrique 
de l'Ouest (BIAO), the Banque Arabe Libyenne-Togolaise d'Exportation 
(BALTEX) , the Banque Commercial du Ghana (BCG), the Banque de Credit 

et de Commerce International (BCCI), and the Banque Lebano-Togolaise 
(BLT), which opened in June 1981. Togo is also headquarters for the 
16-country Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) Fund and 
for the BCEAO's development bank, the Banque Ouest Africaine de Developpe- 
ment (BOAD). Many major U.S. banks have correspondence banking 
relations with Togolese banks. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY: The effects of Togo's economic slowdown gradually 
filtered through the economy, resulting in decreased commercial 
activity in 1981 and 1982. Because of poor sales, large commercial 
enterprises began cutting costs by laying off employees and requesting 
early retirements. Cross-border trade declined considerably following 
a coup d'état in neighboring Ghana in January this year (1982). In 


April, the Nigerian government imposed new import restrictions that 
have curtailed Togo's exports to that country. A wide range of 
consumer goods are still available throughout Togo, however, and Togo's 
private sector remains energetic and prosperous. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Following the quadrupling of phosphate prices in 1974, Togo embarked 
upon an ambitious development plan. Although phosphate prices fell 
drastically in 1975 and remained low until 1980, Togo continued its 
expansionary investment that was financed in large part by private 
commercial loans. Togo has increasing difficulty servicing its debt 
and, by 1979, had accumulated arrearages of over $100 million. In order 
to honor its financial obligation, Togo undertook a stabilization plan 
in cooperation with the International Monetary Fund and a rescheduling 
of CFA 52.1 billion ($257.9 million) of public and private debts that 
fell due in 1979 and 1980. As part of the IMF program, Togo's 1980 
budget of CFA 67.3 billion ($31.9 billion) increased by only 7.47 
percent, the investment budget was reduced by 53 percent, and expen- 
ditures for debt servicing were equal to 23.3 percent of the budget. 


Although Togo faithfully followed the guidelines of its 1979-80 IMF 
program, international market forces were unfavorable. 1979-80 cocoa 
prices declined by 21 percent and coffee prices declined 11 percent. 
Phosphate prices increased by 38 percent in 1980, but sales of Togo's 
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super-rich phosphates declined by 3.2 percent. Consequently, Togo's 
budget, balance of trade, and current account deficits were much 
larger than anticipated in 1980. In 1981, Togo negotiated a second 
IMF standby agreement and rescheduled CFA 39.3 billion ($132 million 
at US$1 = CFA 297) of debts that are to fall due in 1981 and 1982. 
Togo's 1981 budget of CFA 70.7 billion calls for expenditure increases 
of only 5.02 percent. Twenty-eight percent of the budget is allocated 
to servicing the public debt, while investment expenditures decreased 
by 46.05 percent. Under the 1981-82 IMF program, Togo would be 
required to limit domestic credit and external government loans and 
improve the management of its State enterprises. Poor phosphate 
sales during 1981 and further declines in coffee and cocoa prices 
made it difficult for Togo to adhere to the terms of its stand-by 
arrangement. During the first half of 1981, Togo expenditures and 
debt arrearages were higher than anticipated under its IMF financial 
program, and the stand-by agreement was suspended in February 1982. 
Negotiations are currently underway to establish another IMF stand-by 
arrangement for Togo that would cover 1982 and 1983. Togo is also 
near final agreement with IBRD on the terms of a US$40 million 
structural adjustment loan that would provide additional financial 
assistance. Togo is attempting to attract foreign investment and 
additional foreign aid to make up for declining government expend- 
itures and investment. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Despite Togo's financial problems, there are good prospects for 
increased agricultural production. This, combined with the likeli- 
hood of continued foreign aid and the expectation that Togo will 
reach agreement with international financial institutions on the 
terms of its economic recovery program (debt rescheduling, stand-by 
arrangement, structural adjustment loan), may enable Togo to 
re-establish a positive real economic growth rate by mid-decade. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


TRADE: Trade statistics for 1980 show that Togo's major trading 
partners remained members of the European Common Market, which 
accounted for: approximately 52 percent of Togo's total international 
trade. The Netherlands purchased 20.22 percent of Togo's exports; 
France, 15.31 percent; Germany, 7.2 percent; and the United States, 
4.3 percent. The principal exporters to Togo were France, 25.13 
percent; Nigeria, 15.91 percent; Germany, 5.68 percent; the United 
Kingdom, 7.77 percent; the Netherlands, 9.02 percent; and the United 
States, 3.53 percent. 


The United States' share of Togo's imports for 1980 was valued at 
$19.1 million, while Togo's 1981 U.S. imports increased to $24.0 million. 
Principal U.S. exports to Togo were used clothing; construction and 





mining equipment; wheat, corn, and rice; flour; poultry products 
(turkey tails); tobacco products; and air-conditioning equipment. 


Togo's exports to the United States in 1980 were $17.0 million. 
1981 exports declined to $10 million due to reduced exports to U.S. 
of refined petroleum products. Togo is a beneficiary of the 
Generalized System of Preference, and a portion of Togolese non- 
petroleum and non-coffee exports to the United States could enter 
duty free. 


Prospects for increased sales of U.S. products in Togo are slight 
because of the rapid appreciation of the dollar against the CFA franc. 
Over the past two years, the dollar has appreciated against the CFA 

by over 50 percent. Sales for some U.S. products, such as special- 
ized heavy equipment and mining equipment, may not decrease because 
American brands are widely used, and, in order to switch to another 
brand, it would be necessary to retrain operators and repairers. 

Sales of used clothing and poultry parts (turkey tails) may also 
Survive the dollar's appreciation, since alternative suppliers of 
poultry parts in sufficient quantities to meet demand are not available. 
Used clothing and turkey tail dealers also rely on their U.S. suppliers 
to extend 90 and 120-day credit and may have difficulty locating 
European suppliers willing to extend credit. Local business people 
have visited the Embassy to complain about the exchange rate, and 
decreased sales of U.S. products in Togo seem inevitable. 


CONTRACTORS: A U.S. contractor was awarded a $3 million AID contract 
to drill 400 wells in Togo. The World Bank has approved a $5.7 million 
loan to finance studies and engineering for a proposed $400 million 
phosphoric acid plant. Tenders will be issued during 1983 for 
construction of a $114 million dam project and for a number of road 
projects that are being financed by World Bank, FED, and Kuwait. 

There is also the possibility of oil exploration concessions for U.S. 
oil companies. 


U.S. contractors are eligible to bid on all World Bank projects, but 

as a practical matter, most project awards are tied to financing. 

Since Togo's financial problems should preclude it from making 
commercial loans to finance projects until after 1984, U.S. contractors 
who can offer concessionary financing or equity participation in 
Togolese development projects would be more likely to obtain contract 
awards. U.S. contractors interested in bidding on development 

projects in Togo should contact: Son Excellence Koudjolou Dogo, 
Ministre du Plan, B.P. 1667, Lomé, Togo. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES: Togo's fourth 5-year plan (1981-85) 
envisages investments of CFA 250 billion under its priority program, 
and additional investments of CFA 117 billion under its optional plan. 
Togo plans to generate funds for 33 percent of the plan's investments 
from domestic sources and the remaining 67 percent from foreign sources. 
Many of the plan's projects will be financed by bilateral and multi- 
lateral aid donors through grants or concessionary loans. Togo hopes 
to attract foreign investors for many development projects, however, 
and has already started promoting Togo as an ideal place for direct 
foreign investments. Togo's liberal investment code offers tax 
holidays, exemption from customs duties, 100 percent foreign owner- 
ship, and guaranteed repatriation of profits. In addition, Togo has 
an investment guaranty treaty with the United States. 


Many of the fifth plan's projects may be of interest to U.S. investors. 
Of priority plan investments, 26.5 percent are allocated to rural 
development, 29.2 percent to industrial development, 29.5 percent to 
infrastructural development, 9.4 percent to social development, 0.5 
percent to employment, and 4.8 percent to administrative equipment. 
Most projects should be open to foreign investors. Proposed develop- 
ment plan projects include: iron, petroleum, clay and marble 
extraction, pineapple and tomato canning, fruit juice manufacturing, 
ceramic factory, paper production, grain storage silos, and manufacturing 
of small appliances. For detailed information on Togo's investment 
code and climate, see the U.S. Department of Commerce publication 


entitled "Togo's Investment Climate." 


REGIONAL MARKETING OFFICES: Togo is politically tranquil and likely to 
remain so for the foreseeable future. United States companies seeking 
a regional sales office for Africa will find Togo less expensive, less 
congested, and more comfortable than most West African cities. A fair 
variety of restaurants and easily accessible beaches add to Lomé's 
attractiveness. Procedures for establishing a regional office are 
straightforward, and residence visas are easily obtainable. Most 
importantly, Lomé is strategically located and within driving distance 
of markets in Lagos, Cotonou, Accra, Niamey, and Ouagadougou. Regular 
air service to European cities and other African countries is also 
available. Telecommunication services are improving, and fair 
bilingual office personnel can be located at reasonable rates. 
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You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPO you need to succeed in overseas business. 
BLINDF ER? Overseas Business Reports (oBr’s)—40 
a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns ® transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels @ market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population ® finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 
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Enter my subscription to: [] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
0 Foreign Economic Trends at $55 ($68.75 overseas) , Quantity 


Company Name 


eb od tik Tel ee ee | To be mailed 


individual's Name—First. Last Subscriptions 
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Street address 
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